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similar articles in leather treated in the manner referred to 
come out well, and have a very high- class appearance. 

So much for a brief chat upon a subject which will be 
found most fascinating by those who will take the trouble to 
experiment on the lines suggested. There is little more to 
be said with regard to it, as I believe that experience is the 
best teacher, and a little practice will reveal more possibili- 
ties, and show what to cultivate 
and what to avoid, far better 
than any multiplication of words 
on my part could do. 



HE question of the "nest" is fully as 
important to a truly elegant woman 
as is that of clothes and beautifiers, and 
when I say "nest" I do not mean merely 
the more personal boudoir or sleeping- 
room, but also every nook and corner 
of the house, for it is from the way in 
which our entire home is arranged that 
people can judge not only the amount of 
taste which we possess, but our very in- 
nermost nature. A woman of refinement 
and delicacy will naturally, whatever her 
social position or her financial situation 
surround herself with pleasing objects gracefully arranged, and 
especially characterized by the most scrupulous cleanliness. 
Womanly influence should be felt in every detail, from the 
artistic draping of a curtain to the coloring of a pincushion, 
the grouping of cut flowers, or the folding of the dinner nap- 
kins. There are half a hundred small "nothings" easy to 
make or to procure, and very inexpensive, but yet which 
wonderfully improve the homelike aspect of a household, 
and which are in themselves sufficient to denote the interest 
taken by the lady of the house in her li menage." It is not 
by any means always the wealthiest establishments that are 
the best furnished, and I have frequently seen, comparatively 
speaking, humble dwellings which delighted every sense of 
comfort and every artistic inclination of the on -looker. 

I propose to give here a few hints as to the manner in 
which the different rooms of a moderately large house should 
be furnished and decorated, steering clear of too much luxury, 
as also of too great a parsimony. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 






A NOVELTY which is just 
appearing in the uphols- 
tery shops was invented 
and is manufactured by a wo- 
man. It is a curtain ring, to 
which is attached a sort of 
double-fish-hook arrangement. 
The curtain or portiere is sus- 
pended directly from this, thus 
doing away with the old-style 
pins. The most inexperienced 
housekeeper can also box-pleat 
draperies without trouble. 

IN the same line, but entirely 
different, is a new curtain 
pole, in which the rings, in- 
stead of traveling on the out- 
side, are carried on a small rod 
inside, the fastening for the dra- 
peries projecting through a slit 
in the bottom of the pole. This 
allows of any amount of high 
relief ornamentation, without 
interfering with the easy work- 
ing of the rings. 

PICTURE rods are also be- 
ing introduced which are 
made on the same prin- 
ciple, thehooks being concealed. 
They are ornamented with de- 
signs to match, on a smaller 
scale, the patterns of the cur- 
tain or portiere poles, and are 
colored orbronzed in shades har- 
monizing with the general dec- 
orations of the room. 
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Reception Room in the Waldorf Hotel, New York. 

From The Cabinetmaker. 



In France, women whose rent-roll is but moderate use their 
bedroom during the day-time as a kind of boudoir, and this 
accounts for the well-known saying that a Parisienne's sleep- 
ing apartment is invariably more luxurious than an English 
woman's drawing-room. But even when money is no object, 
and when the mistress of the house can afford to have an entire 
suite for her own personal use, including boudoir, dressing- 
room, bath and separate library, yet her bedchamber ought 
always to be the best-feathered corner — if I may thus express 
myself — of her entire domain. For is it not par excellence the 
casket made to contain a pearl, a peaceful, fragrant retreat 
wherein she is certain to remain undisturbed, and where she 
can occasionally retire when tired or out of sorts, without 
fear of any intrusion from the other members of the family ? 

Even the husband should not be allowed to treat his wife's 
sleeping apartment as if it were conquered territory, or to 
enter it unbidden — alas ! as is too often the case — with his hat 
on his head and a cigar in his mouth. It is oftener than one 
imagines just such lack of decorum between husband and 
wife that creates or precipitates matrimonial dissensions. 
Among the poorer classes, where, for want of space, husband, 
wife and children are forced to cram together into one or two 
tiny rooms like so many herrings in a tub, the famous prov- 
erb about familiarity breeding contempt has fair play, and 
the result of this deplorable state of affairs is that love flies 
away through the cracked ceiling, and leaves nothing behind 
it but disgraceful squabbles and subsequent blows. Let us, 
therefore, who have been blessed with the possibility of so 
doing, maintain a little poetry and delicacy in our conjugal 
relations, and especially let us beware of brushing the bloom 



off the peach, the dew from the fragrant blossom of mutual 
regard, respect and affection, which ought to be jealously 
preserved between husband and wife, and which nothing will 
guard so successfully as the careful observance of these 
many little courtesies and " politesses du coeur" which are, 
so to speak, the *' small change " of good breeding. 

And now that I have moralized to my heart's content, let 
us proceed with our planning out of a comfortable and at the 
same time elegant bedroom. 

I must begin by warning my fair readers against encum- 
bering the walls, bed, windows and doors with too many 
curtains, portieres, etc. The craze for heavy and profuse 
plush draperies and endless knick-knacks of a more than 
questionable taste has died a natural death, and fashionable 
women now adopt a far more classical, healthful and simpler 
style of decoration throughout their homes. For this let us 
praise the Fates, as such abnormal quantity of drapery were 
microbe-breeding death traps, even when the utmost care and 
cleanliness were observed. 

Wool, plush or velvet should be strictly banished from the 
bedroom, not alone because these materials are too weighty 
of appearance, but also on account of the all-important ques- 
tion of germs and microbes which they really harbor. Smooth- 
faced silken or linen stuffs are far preferable, more pleasing 
to the eye, and should, therefore, be adopted in preference 
to any others. I will now give the description of a typical 
bedroom, that of the young French Duchesse d'Ayen, which 
is a marvel of dainty luxury. 

Mme. d'Ayen's bedchamber is octagon in shape, and con- 
tains three windows. Walls and ceilings are covered with 
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highly-glazed silk of a pearly shot hue, varying from pale 
pink to delicate willow-green. Curtains of the same material 
lined with faint sea- shell pink "taffetas" hang down in 
straights folds on each side of the windows and doors. The 
gondola-shaped bed, the lounges, arm-chairs and chairs are 
of dull ebony wood, upholstered in the. pink and green shot 
silk, and in one corner — the Duchesse is devoted to music — 
stands an old spinet of the fifteenth century, inlaid by Martin 
Pacher, of Brauneck. A pale-green Smyrna carpet pow- 
dered with a design of apple-blossoms covers the floor, and 
Point d'Alengon blinds lined with pink taffetas prevent the 
daylight from being too glaring. The high mantelpiece is of 
superbly carved alabaster, and is surmounted by a Venetian 
mirror, which reflects the nodding blossoms of a jardiniere 
filled daily with pale green and pink odorless orchids. 

Of course such a bedroom can alone be owned by a very 
wealthy woman, but still the idea might be carried out to suit 
a far lighter purse than that of the "petite Duchesse," as she 
is called in Paris. For instance, there is a material called 
linen taffetas, or "toile de Touiy," obtainable at any first-class 
dry-goods store, in beautiful colors and designs, and which 
might be used in lieu of silk. The furniture would be very 
pretty, if made of Indian bamboo, light oak or maple up- 
holstered in the same material, and the mantelpiece in this 
case would look well if it were of white lacquered wood sur- 
mounted by a plain crystal square jardiniere containing 
small ferns and pink cyclamens. — Vogue. 



AMERICAN DECORATIVE SCULPTURE. 



By Hester M. Poole. 



Illustrated with Examples of Work Executed -by the 
American Terra Cotta Company. • '. . 



WERE not the brilliant pen of 
Charles Lamb crumbled into dust, 
no doubt that charming writer 
vvould have followed his whimsical 
conceit concerning the discovery 
of the virtues of roast pig, by 
various other discoveries of the 
origin of roasts. Among them 
might be counted roasted or baked 
clay, yclept, in modern parlance, 
Terra Cotta, the discovery of 
which is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. True, terra cotta appeals 
to the sense of sight, instead of 
taste, but there is a sort of rela- 
tionship between the senses, and 
the sight is certainly more endur- 
ing than any delectation of the 
palate. 
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Turkish Salon in the Waldorf Hotel, New York. 

From T/ie Cabinetmaker. 



